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is bad enough to be ill and feel that your own work is undone, without 
keeping a fellow missionary busy earing for you and away from her work. 

Nursing opens a new and respectable means of self-support for 
widows and for girls who do not care to marry. The betrothed girls are 
not nearly so satisfactory. Our three pupils are all dear girls. They 
are all Christians, so the patients in the wards are under constant Chris¬ 
tian influence. We have a Bible woman on duty in the dispensary to 
talk to the waiting patients. We have daily morning and evening 
prayers, and a service on Sunday. On clear Sundays, we have quite a 
delegation of convalescent patients to send to St. Mark’s for service. 

Medical work brings us in touch with the women of the higher classes 
that so far have hardly been touched. Our openings in this direction 
are followed by one of our mission who has made a study of polite usage. 
She has a school for the daughters of these people, and does an immense 
amount of good. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN PHYSICIANS 
AND TRAINED NURSES ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 

By SAMUEL M. ZWEMMER, D.D., F.R.G.S. 

In the New York Times for December 5, a physician practicing in 
Greater New York states that the whole trouble with the profession of 
medicine is that it is overcrowded. “ There are more physicians in 
Greater New York than in all the rest of the State, and five times more 
than in all Connecticut.” He goes on to give figures and reasons why 
this city is overcrowded with doctors. “ There are entirely too many 
hospitals in New York. One-half the number would be plenty.” 

What is true of New York City is true in a large degree of our whole 
country, especially if compared with the terrible destitution and need 
in other lands. In this country there is one physician for about every 
COO people, while on the foreign field there are whole regions without 
a hospital, and millions that suffer and die without scientific medical 
skill or care. 

The opportunities for medical work on the foreign field from a 
purely professional standpoint are unparalleled. A woman graduate of 
the University of Toronto went to Arabia five years ago, and after a 
fortnight in the only hospital along a coast of a thousand miles in this 
pioneer field wrote: 

“ During my two weeks here we have had twenty operations on the 
eye, one amputation, the removal of a large tumor, and numerous teeth 
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extracted. In medicine we have had pleurisy, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
tetanus, smallpox, leprosy, paraplegia, different varieties of heart lesions, 
and other interesting eases. In gynaecology we have had the usual run 
of inflammations and displacements, with atresia for a specialty. 

“ One of the peculiarities of the people here is that they never 
present themselves for treatment until the disease is far advanced, but 
of course there is an excuse for them in some cases, as they may have 
suffered for years before there was a hospital to come to. About 75 
per cent, of the people seem to have eye trouble of some sort. Trachoma, 
trichiasis, ulceration and opacity are the commonest forms, yet inside a 
week one meets everything from simple ophthalmia to panophthalmitis. 
In fact, one would have to be a specialist in every branch of medicine and 
surgery to do justice to the amount and range of material which presents 
itself.” 

A trained nurse has a wonderful opportunity not only along profes¬ 
sional lines, but as a teacher of hygiene and ordinary care of the sick, 
as one who can train the natives to become nurses, and so help to over¬ 
come the stupendous ignorance and grovelling superstitions that prevail 
so widely in Oriental lands. 

The medical missionary and the trained nurse, however, are needed 
on the foreign field not only in their professional capacity, but because 
they are able to overcome prejudice, to open doors for the message of 
Christ, and to incarnate that message in a way which is absolutely 
superior to that of the preacher or the teacher. There is a language 
which the whole human race can understand and which carries a message 
that every one, sooner or later, desires to hear. The medical missionary 
is master of this unspoken tongue of the heart. He is welcome in the 
home of the stranger. The fanatic Mohammedan allows him in the 
innermost harem; the Mandarin calls him to his palace and the Brahmin 
leads him into his home. For the Christian physician and the trained 
nurse there is no chance to invest life that can compare for a moment in 
influence and power with that on the mission field. As Dr. Post says : 

“ You take the Bible to the heathen and he may spit upon it, or 
burn it, or throw it out as worthless. You preach the Gospel to him and 
he may regard you as a hireling who makes preaching a trade. He 
may meet your arguments with sophistry; your appeals with a sneer. 
You educate him and he may turn from a heathen to an infidel; but heal 
his bodily ailments in the name of Christ, and you are sure at least that 
he will love you and bless you, and all that you say will have to him a 
meaning and power not conveyed by other leaders.” 

The work of medical missions in the four hundred hospitals and 
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seven hundred and eighty-three dispensaries which are already established 
on the foreign field, from Greenland to India, and all the way across 
Africa, and which last year cared for more than 85,000 in-patients and 
six and a half millions out-patients, is its own justification. 

No other form of Christian effort is more highly approved by the 
missionary boards. They are, therefore, urgently calling for workers,— 
women of thorough education, with natural gifts of leadership and spirit¬ 
ual power who are willing to use their professional skill in the service 
of Christ. Each one of these calls is urgent and must be filled 
immediately. 

THE LATEST APPEAL 

The Arabian Mission—Reverend Henry N. Cobb, secretary, 25 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York—is very anxious to secure a trained 
nurse to go out before November to help in the work of the mission. 
There are two hospitals, where last year no less than twenty-three thou¬ 
sand out-patients were treated. A Presbyterian or Dutch Reformed 
woman is preferred. 


NAPLES’S HOT GENEROSITY 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—for three days I was in Naples, 
while the wounded were being carried through the crowds, and the dead 
were being put into the hearses surmounted with wooden crosses. And 
I shall not forget the warm pity, the hot generosity, of the Neapolitans. 
They gave in feeling, they gave in work, they gave in money, they gave 
in kind. It was good to see the students collecting, and it was good to 
see the young aristocrats ministering to the wounded in the motor cars 
which made so many quick journeys between the ships and the hospitals. 
The students formed themselves into bands, each band wearing caps of 
a different color, and they swarmed through the swarming city. They 
poured out from somewhere, at a given signal, I suppose, like bees from 
a hive, and suddenly they were everywhere. Under every nose there was 
a money box, at every elbow an eager, polite young man, in every ear a 
voice murmuring: " Per i feriti, Signora ! ” “ Per i feriti, Signore ! ” 

And Naples gave with a ready hand.—From Robert Hichens’s “ After 
the Earthquake ” in the April Century. 



